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ABSTPACT ' . . a ^ - 1 

. -This bibliography presents 17 annotated citations 
dealing with various aspects of advisory committees; The documents 
and. journal articles, all from, the ERIC system, offer guidelines for 
administrators who are organizing and^working with advisory councils 
comment on strengths and weaknesses of advisory committees, examine 
principal-advisory group interaction, .a^d consider the roles of such 
groups in student involvement, citizen participation, community 
cooperation, and schools-community relationships. (Author) 
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Bagin, Donald; Grazian, 'Frank; and Harrison, Charles H. School 
Communicatidns: Ideas That Work, A Public Relations Hand- 
book for School Officials. Chicago: NatioiVs Schools Press, 
1972. 155 pages. ED 070 134 Docunjent not available from 
»EDRS. (Available from" Nat ion's. Schools Press, McGraw-Hill 
Publications Company, 230 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 6Q606. $4.95.) 

This book*, written by three School communication\con- 
sultants who arcajso practitioners, has a chapter on producing 
results through advisory committees. Schoolmen who shy away 
from advisory arid study groups arc advised to consider the 
pluses such groups provide. Many people will believe the ad- 
visory committcqbeforc they will believe school officials about 
recommendations requiring money. Face-to-face communica-, 
tion changes attitudes of friends and neighbors. Peopje want 
to be in on what is going on l in their schools and will work to 
improve them. 0 

Two major types of advisory committees arc helpful one 
to provide constant feedback, the other to study specific prob- 
lems facing 'the community. Membership should include the 
"antis," since one key purpose is to find out what the com- 
munity is thinking. The authors' research indicates that pepple 
who are negatively disposed toward the schools become favora- 
bly inclined after one year on an advisory committee.^ 

Floras, Robert R. "Wanted-Communi'vjnvolvement in Edu- 
cation." Sehodl ^Umagemtnt. 15, 12 (December 1971), pp. 
28 29.48. # < > 

Educational institutions have always had input from the 
upper and middle classes: the drastic need today is for input 
from all groups. In this perceptive and practical article, the 
author focuses on how to obtain community involvement of 
minority groups. 

Why involvement. Governmental programs, such as the 
KSEA Title I programs Acquiring advisory remittees if tney 
arc to be funded, have forced the public schools to bring Jay 
people into educational planning. Committee? on personnel, 
discipline, human relations, drc3S codes, and others dealing 
with human problems must reflect the makeup of the entire 
community. 

Now to get involvement. The first step is a survey of the 
community, including militant as well as conservative elements, 
to identify community leaders who should be contacted by the 
head of the organization rather than by a subordinate. A pa- 
tronizing attitude during the initial meeting is "the number 
one cardinal sin," and it is not advisable "to use parliamentary 
procedure in early meetings/' but father to work out procc- 
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dures and rules of the group's own making. 

lloitf to communicate. Flores offers thoughtful comments 
•on how "establishment people" can communicate effectively 
with "grass-roots people," pointing out how certain approaches 
ant! pnraVs can antagonize or ttirn people off. ILs suggestions 
should make for the kind of interaction that is based on under- 
standing. „ # 
• > 
Hamlin, Herbert M. "How to Develop Citizen Participation in 
Local School Policymaking." Updating School Hoard Policies, 
4, 7/8 (July-August 1973), pp. 2-4, 9-10. EJ 085 927.^ 

Citizens committees-failure or success? This question and 
a lot of other questions about advisory committees are asked 
^nd answered in this article. What to do and what not to do- 
penxi policies, 'members, purpose s, and activities arc discussed. 

citizens committed is no substitute for the bc&rd of edu- 
cation, but as a partner it can share with the boartl, the school 
staff, and others in the development of policies the board will 
enact. 

Hofstrtfnd, Richard K., and Phipps, Lloyd J. Advisory, Coun- 
cils for Education: A Handbook. Urbana: Departriient of Vo- 
cational and Technical Education, University of Illinois, 1971. 
49 pages. ED 057 213 MF $0.75 MC $1.85. (Also available 
from Urban Educational Development Laboratory, Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 338 Education Build- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801, $0.50.) 

Administrators planning to organize a*cithscns committee or 
looking for answers to questions about Such groups should put 
this handbook on Ujcir reading list. Five chapters of detailed, 
straightforward information discuss" benefits, organization, de- 
velopment, and functions of advisory groups.' 
/ Administrators and boards of education arc realizing the 
benefits of citizens committees- advice and .assistance and 
better use of time and resources. Learners, council members, 
parents, schools, and the community also gain. Every com- 
munity evaluates its schools: the conclusions and judgments of 
an advisory council collecting and disseminating appropriate 
information can crystallize support for the schools and offset 
vague and unrealistic criticism. 

Regardless of the size of the district, the authors suggest a 
central council of 9-12 people, supplemented by other com- 
mittees of 5-9 mcniocrs. A desirable objective is to involve 1 
percent of the voters in committees that are school sponsored 
rather than independent, both temporary and continuing^ and . 
advisory not administrative. The selection process receives de- 
tailed treatment. / 
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In developing council operations, two t oncs^ are impor- 
t;i nl : interna) workings sin h as bylaws, responsibilities, and 
policies: and I He process of liow members tan ^become in- 
' formed and can learn ilbout problems to be studied. 

Advisory councils should avoid such questionable activities 
as independent report's t\) the public, noncdiicational concerns, 
pressure tactics, fund-raising, "mvolveipcnt in personnel matters, 
and the "hows' 1 of learning, teaching, counseling, or admiuis- 
, tration. 

Illinois State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilita- 
tion. Advisory Council Member. Springfield, Illinois: Voca- 
tional' and Technical Kclucation ■Division, 1973. IS pages. ED 
083 438 MF-S0.75 IICfcl.50. 

In this pamphlet, an advisory council is defined as a group 
of persons selected to advise the scho&l, students, instructors, 
and administrators regarding career education efforts withih 
the community. Members, predominantly from outside the 
field of education, are chosen because of specialized know- 
ledge. 

Information is primarily directed toward new members, 
listing types of councils, what councils can do to help admin- 
istrators and teachers, roles of the chairman and df member*, 
and various sample activities. 

«. 

.. Jenkins, Jeanne Kohi./'lmpressionWIanagerfient: Responses of 
Public School Principals to SchoobCqmmunity Advisory Coun- 

*• cils." Paper presented at American Educational Research As- 
sociation annuaJ meeting, Chicago, April 1974. 37 pages. KI) 
090 665 MF $0.75 IIC 51^85. * , 

This paper discusses how , the principals o[ the l.os Angeles 
publje schools '»rc dealing with the changes in their decision- 
making Vole occasioned by the intVoduction of mandatory 
school-community advisory councils. A 

Using references to oilier studies and authorities, Jenkins 
scrutinizes principal-advisory council relations. Principals sec 
their role as that of legitimate decision-maker in the scKool, 
yet acknowledge that council members may challenge that 
role.' A potential for conflict exists if mutual expectations for 

* involvement in decision-making differ. 

To influence the perceptions •councils develop about the 
principal and his authority, and about themselves and their 
involvement, principals, it *is found, use varying manipulative 
strategics.* Jenkins explains these; techniques as "impression 
management* 1 - how an individual manufactures impressions of 
himself for the benefit of other huYnan beings with ^Jj om h c 

^ interacts. 

Principals whose communities and councils arc less sup- 
portive and even challenging appear more likely to usc tech- 
niques of impressiort management than do principals whose 
communities and councils are supportive- of the principal's 
authority to make final decisions. 

Johnson, C. Montgomery, and Clocksin, Virginia. School Bond 
Issues: PasS'Fail. Community P/atf of Action in Support of 
Schools. Chicago: The Sports Foundation, Inc., 1972. 40 
pages. KD 0*8 561 M F $0.75 HC not available from EDRS. 
(Available from Compass. Suite 1400, 221 North LaSallc 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 . $2.00.) 

A brief discussion of the role of the citizens advisory com- 
mittee in special levy or bond issue campaigns touches on the 
* effects of attitudes of existing advisory groins, contributions 
and liabilities of committees, and relationships between the 
campaign committee and the advisory unit. 



Los Angeles Uryfied School District, An Evaluation of School- 
Community Advisory Councils. Los Armeies: Office of Educa- 
tion and Management Assessment, 19/72. 120 pages. El) 091 
82:* MF $0.75 I1CS5.40. / 

The "people process'* is in actior/ in the l.os Angeles Uni- 
fied School District where the board ot edutitiqn has man-* 
dated a school-community advisory council in every school. 

The results of evaluation'surv^y questionnaires, sent to all 
'♦principals and council chairman, and to randomly selected 
council members, offer .statistical data, analysis of strengths 
and weaknesses, and conclusions and recommendations. * 

In the opinion of all the respondents -principals, chairmen,* 
staff, parents, community representatives, and students -the 
greatest strength of the advisory council is in the cooperation 
within the group; the grcatcst^vcakucss. in community apathy; / 

Principals citecl :he following as strengths: community in- 
terest, democratic representation of hiembership, effective 
school-community communications, support of the existing 
PTA, and involvement in school problems. Principals expressed 
frustration over unskilled and untrained council chairmen, in- 
experienced members, poor attendance at meetings, and un- 
availability of fiAids. 

The most recognizable need is for inservicc training for all 
members, with special focus on the roles of the chairman and 
the principal, who represent equally important. elements in tl\e 
council success. • s % 

Lovetere, John P. "Student Involvemenfon School Commit- 
tees." NJSSP Bulletin, 57, 373 (May 1973), pp. 132-137. E] 
076 885. «' '*< j 

A principal who believes that the answer tcjyinvolving stu- " 
dents in school operation lies in the principles of partitipatory 
democracy reports on the successful use of multilevel advisory 
committees in his junior high school- ' 1 

Student involvement in a permanent advisory group means 
sharing in the decision -making process, but does not mean 
makingxfll the decisions. The members concerned-boards of • *- 
education, administrators, principals, faculties, and students- 
are responsive to good committee work, and through public 
deliberations their positions become , less self-serving ajid more 
,in hargiony wjth the general good. The principal may losfe * 
some t power as a result of student involvement, but his in- 
fluence will be enhanced. 

National School Boards Association. Policies for Better, Advi* 
sory Committees. Educational Policies Develoyjjpent Kit Wa- 
Ibrford, Connecticut: Educational Policies Service, 1972. 25 
pages. K"D 067 751 MF $0.75 JIG not available from KDRS. 




■ 1 

(Available from National School l^iartls Association, State Na- 
tional flank Plaza, hvansion, Illinois 60201.' Kit Ntf. 72-55, 
$2.0<),) 

* A kit ^assembled to help school boards devcjpp .ponies 
about advisory groups includes >i few pages oT 'background 
discussion and policy samples and resources reproduced from 
the files of, the NSBA Polifly Information Clearinghouse. % % 

The discussion isfc>rief„but it clearly points lip some reason* 
why one committee will sucoced and another will fail, and the 
differences between the fake and the valjd. Boards are cau- 
tioned not to expect cifciztfns committees to put out educa- 
tional fires orMo bring peace in the midst of controversy; m 
instead, boards should encourage the committees tQ 'help tltt* 
board sense*the conjing oijjchanges and anticipate crises. 

Committees who are given a dfcar objective ^and helpcd^o 
develop rules for operating will mQst^likely sutceed. Four 
aspects * of committee life, however, are subject^ to board 
wishes; how the committee is to be appointed, the selection 
of members, the length of the committee's life, and the hand- 
ling of operational matters. ' \ ' ' 

> 4 Policy samples from a dozen schools provide w&rking pa- 
pers that can be adapted to meet Iqjjal requirements, 

Oldham, Neild B. Citizens Advisory Committees: Public Par- 
ilclpation Increases; Guides Change in American Education. 
Current, Trends in School Policies and Programs. Arlington; 
Virginia, National School Public Relations Association, 197(6. 
56 pages. EDM)9i 853 MF $0.75 HC $3.15. (Ahso available 
from National School Public Relations Association, 1801 North 
Moore Street. Arlington, Virginia 22209. Stock No. 411-13307. ■ 
"$6.75.) 

Information from a survey conducted by Education U.S.A. 
summarises current trends, policies, and practices of citizens 
councils. - 4 

. Survey responses feveapthat 'the citizens advisory commit- 
tee movement has taken off in unexpected directions. Origi- 
flall^ .intended as a group serving the entire district and'its 
board of education as a consultative body, the citizens epm* * 
mittee is now -appearing frequently at the school building lejel 
as an x operational unit. ' 

* % ; At tfie district level, the advisory committee makes its best 
contribution when it is created for a major policy purpose and 
utilized for consultation. At the schoof building level, the 
committee "rolls up its sleeves and goes to work," performing 
rather than advising. ^ 

Citizen participation raises questions: How to set-up com- 
mittees, select members, choose^Uisks, get the most *akje from 
efforts, and dg terniine th£ characteristic most valuable to a 
school system? Some answers and jdcas to try and to test are 
c offered jn the survey analysis and in the illustrations frpm 
various communities and district 1 " 

"Rebuilding a School: Four Views on Community Participa- 
tion." CEFP Journal, 11, S (May-June 1973), pp. *8-U..EJ 
078 813. < /J S 

The director of the School Building PlamiiKigJ^ision, the 
chairman of the 'Community Advisory Planning Committee, 
- and two commissioned architects express their views that°the 
use of an advisory* group in planning the rebuilding of a . Los 
Angeles high schoc^ produced a better school. 

In the viewpoint of one partner on the team, there is no 
better way to plan a good school than community involve* 
% mcnt. Although the architect may give more of his time ini- 
tially, listening to what ^ the community really wants, in the 
long run time was saved. ^. 
» . ( 



Stavdal, Bill. "Getting People Input into a School System." 
$chaot Progrfrs, 41,9 (September 1972), p. 37. y*063 88,2.' 

Based oi\ the experiences of a Canadian school district, this 
report offers advice on how to know what the public wants 
and how it feels about cxisjing offerings, without undercutting 
the professional educators. % ln forming a system of ad hoc 
^advisory groups, the district believes that it has "hit upon'fi 
worthwhile, but not perfect, vehicle -of -community opinion." 

Groups can be initiated by the board of education or by the 
community and should be open to any public school student 
or aijy citizen with an opinion to piff forward. Short-lived 
advisory groups, each focusing on a specific issue, ate found to 



be most effective in attracting interested people. 




Sumption, Merle R,, and Engstrorh, - Yvonne. Bchool-Con- 
munity Relations: A New Approach. Administration in Edu- 
cation Series, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966. £l]> 
0(5 524 Document not available from EDRS. (Available- 
frorp McGraw-Hi!! Book Company, 8 17 1 Redwood. Highway f* 
Novato, California 94947, $8.95.) • « 

Citizens schoo'l advisory committees are called ''by man) 
s-councils, commissions, study grpups, consulting com 
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mittees, parents advisory councils, or advisory councils, 
Whether local, state, or national, such organizations may bi 
rlassified as independent or school-sponsordd, temporary 01 
continuing, overall committees or phase committees. f 
> Writing, Win the belief that "citizen participation In the 
school p^jdgfam on a £pund, organized basis can and should 
be the keystone principle of school-community relations," 
these authors recommend such participation by way of *he 
schooUsponsored, continuing, overall advisory committee 
Their chapter ion t^ns detailed information on t^ie Selection 
iuid organization of committees, guidelines for effectivcopefa- 
tion, utilization of professional consultants, areas of study to 
be undertaken, and dangers and^difficulties to be a^void^d. 



University of California aft Riverside* ,/4 Master Plan Citizens 
Committee for the Oakland Public Schools. Riversides Western 
Regional School Desegregation Projects*. 1971. 16 pages. ED 
065 650 MP $0.75 HC$1.50. # , 

A multiple option approach for deepening parent and com- 
munity participati^ in the 'Oakland Public Schools "recog*! 
nizes that there » no single best way to involve parents and 
community in the vital issues &t a' given school/ 1 Rather/ 
"depending on local ne'Sds, tradition and circumstances, e^ch 
school community is. free to design and propose its plan for 
the most effective organisation." Options include strengthening 
existing groups, creating a £hool advisory council, of electing 
a schoof site advisory hoard. ■ ^ 



This proposal for a Master Plaai Citizens Committee (MYCC), 
tobcoperational from April 1971 through June. 1972, outlines , 
objectives and functions. Guidelines arc provided for organifcft- ] 
tion of and participation on school site comi^jttccs formed un- 
der the multiple option program. Tnc principal is responsible 
for seeding that a cross*scction of all parents and commuritfy - *" 
coricerned arc involved in discussing the alternatives and com- 
ing to a decision on the plan* " ' : 

Membership and responsibilities of tlie MTCC are* discussed, 
including description of the task forces to be established on 
curriculum and instruction, school buildings, .community re- / 
sources, decentralization, school finances, and any other areas 
the committee feels should be investigated. It is suggested that _ 
"the school site corh'mittccs develop mini-master .plans in* rcla- * 
tion to these task force areVis. 



Zelman, Susan, and Gra)ner, Marc. VAn Evaluation of Citizen 
Participation in an Urban School." Paper presented at the* 
American Educational Research Association annual meejting, 
Chicago, April 1974. 39 pages. ED 091 806 ,M1F $0.75 HC 
$1.85. 

Although this study considers the concept of citizen par- 




ticipation only as it relates to the improvement of educational 
services to the urban culturally deprived, the findings are inter- 
csting to all administrators. 

The operations of a citizen committee associated with two 
neighborhood scHools in the Boston area WeYe studied to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the 'committee in* achieving certain' 
outcomes. » - 

Political outcomes (defined as^incrcasc or decrease in citi- 
zen political power): The committee was unable {p generate 
any citizen influence over school, policy in arc^s of finance, 
curriculum, and personnel.' 

Sociff'psychological outcomes^ (citizen feelings of control 
and identification with ;school policymaking processes): Al- 
though citizen participation seems to inemtse^ citizen feelings 
of control over decision-making, in fact thesexommittees have 
no influence. This false sense of participation is dysfunctional 
to both citizens and administrators in that people who think 
they are being represented may not make arry further efforts, 
or they may become frustrated* if their input is.jftrtored. 
. ' Programmatic outcomes (parent knowledge of school af- 
fairs and interest in children's work): A positive relationship 
is shown between participation and knowledge of school af- 
fairs. This outcome is important"' as a prerequisite for parent 
and administration promotion of educatio^Bkhange. However, 
• analysis shows no relationship between parucrpation and iriter- 
" est in children's school' work, .a finding that questions the use- 1 
fulness of the participation policy to increase academic success 
of culturally deprived chijdren by means of increased parental 
involvement. 



